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plicity is not gained by a ' neglect, ' by an ' abstraction ' from a 
recognized element of falsity, but by a reduction of the independent 
variables which are required for our description of nature. The alter- 
native does not lie between hypothesis and fiction ; but between a 
simple hypothesis and a cumbersome group of hypotheses. 

It would have been a pleasure in this connection to follow the 
author in his brief discussion of the ether-hypothesis. The present 
writer shares his feeling that the motives which inspire most physicists 
to accept this assumption are insufficient. The economy effected by 
the assumption is far from clearly demonstrable. But the problem is 
a delicate one and not susceptible of a brief discussion. The writer, 
and he thinks many others, would welcome a more complete analysis 
of the assumption from a pen equipped as is our author's with a tech- 
nical information that would render an opinion competent. 

Edgar A. Singer, Jr. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Schopenhauer und Nietzsche. Ein Vortragszyklus. Von Georg 
Simmel. Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 1907. — pp. xii, 263. 

This book is not an attempt to give a complete and systematic repro- 
duction of the philosophies of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. That 
would be but a waste of time in the case of Schopenhauer, for he has 
himself stated his philosophy with such transparent clearness and 
logical directness ; and in the case of Nietzsche it would be impossible, 
for his poetic and impassioned utterances, when reduced to cold log- 
ical propositions, lose their distinctive meaning and may be interpreted 
in the interests of diverse philosophies. So what the author proposes 
is to give a philosophical study of the philosophers themselves. He 
would strike right through to what is central in their thinking, hold- 
ing that what is objectively most valuable in their work is to be found 
precisely in the few leading motives that inspired it. Viewing the 
philosophers in this light, their brilliant paradoxes, their eccentricities 
can for the most part be ignored. They are but barbaric ornaments 
of style, or else weapons employed in offensive and defensive warfare 
with opposed views, and have, in the main, but an occasional signifi- 
cance. 

In seeking to portray this central core of doctrine, the author allows 
himself the liberties of the portrait painter. History deals with her 
great men much as the artist does with the subject whose portrait he 
is painting, selecting this feature for emphasis, ignoring that, and 
giving the picture a unity of character which no mere photographic 
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reproduction would possess. Professor Simmel would anticipate the 
artist time and paint the portraits of his philosophers in such a way as 
to bring into relief what is original and unique in their teaching, and 
what makes them significant in the history of human culture, ignoring 
many things, and overlooking the many ' contradictions ' which to 
the biographer or the psychologist might have special interest. 

According to Dr. Simmel, the animal and the primitive man feels 
a want and makes straight for its satisfaction. The development of 
civilization is characterized by an ever-increasing indirectness in the 
realization of one's desires. Means are introduced between the de- 
sire and its goal, and means between the means, until in the end the 
means become so numerous, so complex, and so engrossing, that the 
goal slips altogether from view. When this stage has been reached, 
the problem as to the existence of any definitive and supremely worthy 
end which shall justify a pursuit apparently wholly absorbed in means, 
is pushed to the front. This problem Christianity sought to solve 
with its doctrine of absolute values, of the salvation of the soul and 
the kingdom of God. But in modern times this solution has failed to 
carry conviction to a great many minds that none the less feel quite 
as keenly the need of solving just this problem. Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche are two such minds, and they offer us their solutions. This 
gives us the point of view from which Dr. Simmel proceeds to paint 
the portraits. For both philosophers alike, the starting-point is found 
in the conception of the restless will forever seeking the goal which 
in the world it can never find, and in the denial of any absolute 
worth to being. But, for Schopenhauer, the will, which is the crea- 
tive ground of all things, is doomed to perpetual discontent. Every 
satisfaction proves to be but a momentary resting-place on the weary 
journey, just because in every such satisfaction the will is seeking its 
goal outside itself. Life thus becomes void of worth and meaning, 
because it is merely the manifestation of a will tormented by illusion. 
The practical outcome is consequently renunciation. But between 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche Darwin comes ; and, when one looks on 
Schopenhauer's world with Darwin's eyes, the meaning of life is trans- 
formed. It is then seen as the story of growth, of increase, of power 
more and more concentrated in the individual subject. And Nietzsche 
accordingly enters with zest into the game. Life itself becomes in 
his view the goal of life, just because the restless will is never satisfied, 
and just because it can view every achievement as the stepping-stone 
to a next higher level of power. The Uebermensch is not a fixed and 
determinate goal which gives evolution its meaning. It is rather an 
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expression for the fact that no such goal is necessary, but that life finds 
its worth precisely in the fact that every stage may yield to a higher, 
of ampler power and greater development. Superman is the next 
step in development beyond that which humanity has already achieved. 
Dr. Simmel calls attention to the apparent circle in Nietzsche's 
reasoning which would find the value of life in the development of 
life, whereas the very conception of development seems to presuppose 
the standard of value which it is supposed to create. But this, he 
holds, is only an illustration of the common tendency to translate 
quantity into quality, value into energy. 

Dr, Simmel makes no attempt to reconcile the views of Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche in 'a higher unity.' This he holds to be im- 
possible. In the last analysis, Nietzsche's optimism rests upon a dog- 
matic affirmation of the value of life. The life process exhibits the 
mysterious form which the elements of nature have assumed, and any 
doctrine which would attempt to oppose nature is on the face of it 
absurd. And Schopenhauer's pessimism rests upon an equally dog- 
matic denial of the worth of life. We have here a temperamental 
difference which admits of no reconciliation, but must be taken as an 
ultimate fact. 

Placing the philosophers in this contrast, the sympathy of the 
modern man is decidedly with Nietzsche. The spirit of our time is 
convinced that, whatever the fate of Darwin's doctrine, life presents 
the opportunity to realize ever higher and more complete forms of 
development. And Nietzsche has had his share in making this doc- 
trine popular. So, in spite of his anti-social tendency, and in spite of 
the fact that, as a philosopher, he is far inferior to Schopenhauer, he is 
the more faithful spokesman of our Zeitgeist. 

Every philosophy worthy of the name is unique and incomparable. 
It has the limitations and individuality of its maker. And so it is 
with the philosophies of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. They belong 
together, not in themselves but for us, because they represent in clear 
and definite views the two conflicting moods which dominate life. 
So Dr. Simmel presents the portraits of the two men independently, 
giving the greater portion of his book to Schopenhauer, and describ- 
ing in his several interesting chapters Schopenhauer's philosophy 
under the familiar headings, and devoting only two chapters to the 
portrait of Nietzsche. These two chapters are probably the most inter- 
esting portion of the book. Dr. Simmel has succeeded in giving a 
very definite picture of Nietzsche, which makes it easier to understand 
the extent of his vogue and influence in his native land. Nietzsche' s sig- 
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nificance lies in the sharp contrast which he keeps making between 
humanity and society (Mensckheit and Gesellschaft). The word 
' society ' is used in the nineteenth century as a word to conjure with, 
very much as the word ' nature ' was in the eighteenth century, and 
it is surrounded with as many ambiguities and has been even more 
mischievious in its results. The tendency has been to explain all 
things in terms of the social, and to forget that man has an individual 
life as well which cannot be resolved into his relations to his fellows in 
society. Nietzsche would once and for all break down this identification 
of humanity with society, and would find a value in the life of humanity 
as such which is independent of the social order. He is interested ex- 
clusively in the ' Universal -human.' Humanity lives only in individ- 
uals, and the individuals possess worth and interest irrespective of their 
social relations. This doctrine is not one which would cut the indi- 
vidual off from society ; it would avoid this atomistic result by hold- 
ing that all of humanity triumphs in the achievement of any one of its 
members. Again, Nietzsche's doctrine is just as hostile to the indi- 
vidualistic liberalism of his country, with its democratic conception of 
equality and its rule of majorities, as it is to contemporary socialism. 
Neither society as such, nor the individual merely because he is an 
individual, possesses any genuine worth. Rather should worth be 
attributed exclusively to those individuals in whom humanity succeeds 
in reaching a higher stage of development than any hitherto achieved. 
And thus Nietzsche comes to emphasize continually the natural inter- 
val between man and man. Modern ethical theories, whether given 
a socialistic or a democratic turn, do violence to nature, which has set 
emphatic differences between individuals, so that, as Nietzsche holds, 
there is not one virtue alike for all. 

Dr. Simmel's book is interesting throughout, and he has succeeded 
well in what he has undertaken to accomplish. He has not succeeded 
in making the philosophical views of his two philosophers more con- 
vincing or in freeing them from contradictions ; and particularly is 
this true of Nietzsche. But then Professor Simmel has guarded him- 
self in advance against any criticisms of this nature by the point of 
view which he has adopted. He has not attempted to do more than 
to give us the portraits of the two philosophers as illustrating two di- 
verse temperaments which find expression in their several philosophies, 
and which represent two moods which are commonly found in our 
day, and which are, according to Simmel's own view, ultimate differ- 
ences that admit of no reconciliation. 

Charles M. Bakewell. 
Yale University. 



